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s % Warwickſhire, in ſituation is almoſt 
* 60 full ſouth of Litchfield, at the di- SW, 


ſtance of about eight meaſured © 
miles, by which it undoubtedly got its name 
of Sutton, a contraction of South Town: a 
remarkably bleak and barren common, which 
lies directly welt of it, juſt out of the bounds 
of the pariſh, might probably give it the ad- 
ditional denomination of Coldfield ; the air 
being, upon that heath, (as travellers have 
declared) as keen and cold as that upon the Js 
: Highlands of Scotland. The pariſh is nearly 
oval in its figure, the longeſt diameter ſeven 
miles, and the breadth four; the face of it is 
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agreeably diverſified with gently riſing hills, 


and vallies of tolerably fruitful meadows. It 
is bounded on the north-by Shenſton, on the 
weſt by Barr, on the ſouth by Curdworth, 

and Aſton near Birmingham, and on the eaft 
by Middleton: It contains four hamlets, viz. 
Maney, Hill, Little-Sutton, and Warmley. 
In the year 1630 there were 298 houſes in the 
pariſh ; in 1698 there were 310; in 1721 
the number was increaſed to 360, which is 
nearly about the number at preſent, I com- 
pute the inhabitants at 1800. The regiſter 
begins in the year 1603. The number of 
chriſtenings for the firſt twenty years of the 


regiſter was 645; the burials during the ſame 


period were ;01 ; the number of chriſtenings 
for the laſt 20 years, (ending at Chriſtmas 


1761) was 7473 the burials 694. The 


church ſtands in the dioceſe of Litchfield and 
Coventry, deanery of Arden, and hundred of 
Hemlingford; it is dedicated to the holy 
Trinity, and conſiſts of a nave, chancel, and 
two ſide iſles; which iſles were built in the 
reign of Henry the VIIIth, as an addition to 
the old building, by John Harman, alias 
Veſey, biſhop. of Exeter. The nave, being 
very old and decayed in the foundation, was 
lately taken down and re-built with a fort of 
hard ſand-ſtone, of which there is a plentiful 
quarry within the diſtance of half a mile : At 


the weſt end of the church there is an hand- 
ſome ſquare tower, 60 feet high, in which is 
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E 
a deep peel of ſix bells, together with a clock 
and chimes newly put up by an approved artiſt 
in that branch of buſineſs, from the neigh- 
bouring town of Birmingham. There is a 
monument in the church belonging to the 
family of the Jeſſons (once of note here) put 
up by the late Sir William Wilſon, Knight, 
an architect in this neighbourhood, in which 
two buſts appear in a ſort of alcove or receſs, 
which is ſuppoſed to be diſcloſed to the ſight 
by the drawing back of a pair of curtains cut 
in white marble, with a golden fringe at their 
extremities, Theſe, tho' over-looked by the 
incurious, are remarkable, being ſo well, de- 
ſigned in their folds, and executed with ſuch 
an eaſy flowing of the drapery, as would not 


have diſgraced a Roubilliac. There are three 


vaults in the church, which are taken notice 
of for conſuming the bodies depoſited therein 
very quickly : In two of them lately opened, 
corples have been found to have been reduced 
to mere duſt, together with the coffins of 
wood which incloſed them, the interment of 
which has been within the memory of man: 
The height of the church- yard, and the ſandi- 
neſs of the ſoil, may contribute to this. The 
preſent rector is the Rev. Mr. Riland, who 
is likewiſe the patron of the living. The 
church doth not ſtand due eaſt and weſt, as 
churches are commonly ſuppoſed to do, but 
varies ſome degrees from the true points; the 
Kaſt end declining to the North, and the 
Los „ Welt 
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Weſt end to the South; whether this proceeds 


from the ignorance of our anceſtors in thoſe 
eaſy parts of the mathematicks, which every 
builder underſtands now-a-days, or whether 
it ariſes from the continual change in the va- 


riation of the compaſs, I leave others to de- 
termine: I have it from good authority, that 


the great Sir Iſaac Newton ſaid, That he be- 
lieved the variation of the compaſs at Lon- 
don was in his time not progreſſive, but 
ſtationary ; ſome of the mathematicians who 
heard of that opinion of his, declared againſt 
it, and experience has confirmed their judg- 
ment. In the reign of Henry VIII, the 
aforeſaid Biſhop Veſey, a native of this pariſh, 
procured a royal charter, conſtituting a cor- 
porate body, by the name of the warden and 
ſociety of the king's town of Sutton-Coldfield : 


- To conſiſt of twenty-four members beſides 


the warden, with a grant to them of the whole 
manor and lordſhip of the pariſh, and alſo a 
large tract of waſte ground called the Park, 
containing about 3 500 acres, which is exceed- 
ing uſeful for paſturage for the cattle of the 
poorer people, and has alſo at preſent more 
than five thouſand pounds worth of wood 
growing therein, paying to the exchequer a 
fee farm rent of 58 1. per annum, under which 
terms they are ſtill held by the corporation. 
The preſent warden is Joſeph Duncumbe, Eſq. 
The fame biſhop alſo built 51 ſtone houſes in 
the pariſh, and died in the fame place where 
he 
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1 
he had ſo much exerted his munificence, in 
the year 1555, at the great age of 103. Be- 
fore his death he founded a free grammar 
ſchool for the uſe of the pariſh boys, which 
he endowed with an eſtate in land, now worth 
near 100 l. per annum. The neighbouring 
gentlemen, who are truſtees, put in the maſter : 
the ſtatutes require him to be a layman, and 
that he, with his ſcholars, ſhall daily ſing the 
pſalm of de profundis,” for the ſouls of 
their benefactors. This ceremony you may 
gueſs is now omitted, but the cuſtom of 
chuſing a layman for the maſter is ſcrupu- 
louſly obſerved. The preſent maſter is Mr. 
Paul Lowe, The ſchool-houſe was re-built 
in an elegant manner in 1728. About a 
quarter of a mile Weſtward from the church 
ſtands an old building called the Manor- 
Houſe, which, tradition ſays, was once an 
hunting-ſeat belonging to William the Con- 
queror. But however that be, it certainly 
belonged ſucceſſively to all the great Earls of 
Warwick ; the laſt of the Earls who poſſeſſed 
it was Richard Neville, who, joining with 
the Yorkiſts, in the time of Henry VI, the 
king ſeized it, and by ſome means it after- 
wards became the property of ſome obſcure 
perſons, and fell to utter ruin, it at preſent 
only ſerving for the reſidence of a labourer. 
Sir Lifter Holte, Bart. ſtands at preſent 
ſeiſed of the freehold of that, and ſome lands 
lying round it. The name of the laſt gentle- 


man 
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man who lived in the houſe was Dawney ; he 
died in 1671, and was buried by his own 
direction in a grave nine feet deep, in a part 
of the church-yard where the ſolid rock is 
found at the depth of little more than four 
feet ; conſequently he lies five feet deep within 
the ſolid ſtone : If his deſign was not to have 
his bones diſturbed, he probably will obtain 
it, as nobody will be at the trouble to dig ſo 
far after him again: His burial was further 

remarkable, in that the floor of the market 
houſe fell down by the weight of a large 
aſſembly of poor people, who were gathered 
together to receive a dole of charity given 
away in that place upon the day of his funeral 
but providentially no lives were loſt. 

In the park before-mentioned is plainly 
ſeen the courſe of Ikenild-ſtreet, one of the 
four eminent Roman conſular military ways : 
It is now over-grown with furze and heath, 
but being high ridged up with ſtone and 
gravel, it hath baffled all the efforts of time 
or the plough to efface it, and probably will 
continue unlevelled to the end of the world. 
Its courſe here is from N. N. E. to S. S. W. 
and it is continued without any conſiderable 
interruption quite acroſs the iſland from 
Tinemouth in Northumberland, to Win— 
cheſter and Southampton, a truly grand 
work, which will always be a juſt object of 
admiration. Some rivulets that take their 
riſe in this park, feed ſeveral mills built in 

and 


3 
and near it; not only . grinding corn, but 
for boring muſket-barrels, poliſhing metal- 
buttons, making ſaws, grinding axes, knives, 
bayonets, and performing various other opera- 
tions for the mechanical traders in Birming- 
ham; who having had great numbers of their 
workmen impreſſed, or voluntarily inliſted 
into his majeſty's ſervice during this war, 
have ſet their inventions to work to perform 
by mills many operations which uſed to 
employ more hands than can be procured in 
the latter end of a war, when ſo many 
have been buried in Germany and Canada, 
The event has rewarded their induſtry and 
ingenuity, and makes the dearch of handi- 
craftſmen leſs felt than otherwiſe it would be. 
The ſtreams themſelves not being capable 
of - conſtantly moving the mills by their 
common current, reſervoirs are made, which 
yet have the inconvenience of being ſome- 
times overflowed. Almoſt a century ago, 
viz. July 24, 1668, a great flood, owing to 
a ſudden rain, flowed over a ſtone wall, 
above ten feet high, which ſerved for a mound 
to a pool cloſe adjoining to the town called 
Sutton Pool. 'Two other large pools, of 
above 20 acres each, called Windley and 
Bracebridge pools, had their dam heads both 
broken through by the preſs of water delug- 
ing the meadow lands below them, which 
very large quantity cf water falling in the 
middle of the ſummer, was then . 
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ſo remarkable as to deſerve to be chronicled 
in the pariſh regiſter, where the memorial 


of it now ſtands ; the moſt probable opinion 


is, that it was occaſioned by the breaking 


of a water-ſpout. The park alſo furniſhes 
fome fuel to the poor inhabitants, from a vaſt 
magazine of peat near the Roman road 
mentioned above, compoſed of the rotted 
branches of ſome thouſands of fir-trees, cut 
down by the Romans, to enable them to 
paſs over a moraſs there. The bodies of 
the trees are ſometimes dug up ſound, with 
the marks of the axe upon them, which 
effectually confutes the opinion of thoſe who 
ſoppoſe they have lain there ever ſince Noah's 
deluge : Beſides this fuel, pit coals are brought 
from about ſeven miles diſtance; they are 
laid down here at fix-pence per hundred 
weight. Two annual fairs are kept here; 
one upon Trinity Monday, and the other 
upon the 8th of November, at which are 
ſold great numbers of horned cattle, horſes, 
and ſheep, but nothing of any other fort of 
commodities worth notice. A toll of a 
groat is paid to the warden of the corporation 
tor each horſe fold, who appoints an officer 
to regiſter the names of the buyer and ſeller, 
together with that of a reputable voucher, 
whom the ſeller is obliged to produce to 
atteſt his good character; the marks and age 
of the horſe are alſo noted, in order that the 
tale of any ſtolen horſes at this fajr may be 

| „ totally 
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totally DP, There are no paintings of 
value in the pariſh, excepting one original 
of the Earl of Eſſex (Queen Elizabeth's 
favourite) in the poſſeſſion of Charles 
Sacheverell Chadwick, Eſq; of New Hall; 
but this has received damage by hanging 
in a damp room where there is ſeldom any 
fire. Painting is not the taſte of the gentry 
here. The buildings have moſtly a neat 
appearance, the bricks being made out of a 
vein of clay which turns to an excellent red 
colour when well burnt ; they are ſold cheap, 
the price of them at the kiln being only half 
a guinea per thouſand. Marl is alſo plenti- 
ful, which, when laid upon our ſandy ſoil, 
produces great effects: although the farmers 
injudiciouſly lay great quantities of lime 
upon their land, (which is brought hither 
from ſome quarries eight miles diſtance, at 
255. per waggon-load) this, by its heat, pro- 
ducing a fermentation, makes a ſhew for one 
or two crops ; but afterwards it is of detriment 
to the land, eſpecially when often repeated, 
as the barren calx left behind is at beſt a 
uſeleſs load upon the good ſoil, if it does not 
contribute to canker the roots of whatever 
grows thereon. In digging wells, after one 
or two ſhallow ſtrata of mould, gravel, and 
clay, a hard ſand, or crumbling ſand-ſtone 
is generally continued to the depth of 60 
feet, which is the greateſt depth we have 
occaſion to go to for water, but the depths 
| B 2 are 
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are ſo variable, that in ſome wells the ſprings 

are within five feet of the ſurface. The 

water is, in general, ſoft. 
The rent of our beſt meadow land ſcarcely 


excetds one guinea per acre, the arable- land 


is let at 14 or 155, The method of tillage 
is uſually to plow up the turf in the ſpring, 
after which the land lies fallow during the 
ſummer, and Michaelmas a crop of wheat is 
ſown, after which three more crops are taken 
ſucceſſively of barley, oats, or peaſe; with 
the laſt of theſe crops is ſown clover, or rye- 
graſs, to bring a turf again, which muſt 
continue for ſix, or even ten years before it 
is broke up again, otherwiſe the land will be 
too much impoveriſhed. We have no hap- 
gardens here; laffron is unknown among us, 
and very ſmall quantities of flax or hemp are 
cultivated. In the unfrequented lanes and 


old hedges the ſolanum lethale foliis majori bus 


grows very common; but no children, or 
other perſons have been hurt by it lately, 
whoſe eſcape may be partly owing to the 
humane care of ſome of our bettermoſt 
neighbours; who deſtroy it whenever they 


meet with it in their walks. The colchicum 


commune, another poiſonous plant, alſo grows 
plentifully in our neighbourhood, but the 
people never meddle with it. The cicuta 
vulgaris maculoſa is alſo very plentiful; let 


me add, that a ſkijful ſurgeon of this town 


who has made ule of its extract, which has 
been 


1 
been ſo ſtrongly recommended from Vienna 

as a ſpecific in cancerous caſes, has found its 
ſucceſs much inferior to his expectations. 

Hunting and ſhooting are the principal diver- 
ſions here, there being a great many foxes, 
| hares, and partridges; the large pools alſo 
afford wild ducks and teal. And let me finiſh 
my account with obſerving, in general, that 
Sutton Coldfield is univerſally allowed to 
have a pleaſant ſituation, an healthful air, its 
full proportion of all the accommodations of 
life, and an agreeable neighbourhood ; which 
laſt circumſtance is chiefly owing to a total 
extinction of party-zeal, a miſchievous paſſion 
which raged here with all its baleful influence, 
about ten or twelve years ago, and was the 
cauſe of ſome very diſagreeable animoſities; 
but all ſuch petty diſtinctions now ſleep in 
oblivion, eſpecially ſince the acceſſion of our 
preſent moſt gracious ſovereign King George 
the IIId, to whom the inhabitants ſeem all ſo 
unanimous in paying a loyal and chearful 
obedience, that I preſume his majeſty has not 
a more dutiful ſet of ſubjects in any part of 
his (now) very extenſive dominions. 

| Yours, Sc. 


E 
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CONTINUATION. 

To the Printer of the London Evening-Poft. - 
1K, - 


" Tho! the deſcription of Sutton Coldfield in 
Warwickſhire, inſerted in the Chronicle, is a 
very pretty one, it is, begging the author's 
pardon, very defective in many particulars,— 
Sutton, which is allow'd to be one of the 

prettieſt and neateſt towns of its ſize in the 
kingdom, is alſo the cleaneſt, being hand- 
ſomely paved, and, as there is a gentle deſcent 
from the fchool-houſe to the bottom of the 
town, rain, which makes other towns dirty, 
waſhes Sutton clean; and as it is chiefly inha- 
bited by gentlemen and widows of independant 
fortunes, an empty houſe fit for a gentleman's 
family is a rara avis in terris there, It is 
ſituate in the center of the four great towns 
of Litchfield, Birmingham, Tamworth, and 
Walſal, from all which it is but five com- 
puted miles, tho', as he ſays, it may meaſure 
eight to the city of Litchfield. It is alſo but 
three miles“ from Coleſhill, and by being in 
the coach road to Cheſter, is ſupply'd from 
thence three times a week with ſea-fiſh by 
land carriage in its way to Birmingham, tho? 


not 
* It is bye computed miles, and meaſures more 
than ſeven, 
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not ſo cheap as London, Lobſters being a 
ſhilling per pound; tho' in all probability, it 
will not be long before the London plan is 
adopted. As to the gentlemen being fond of 
hunting and ſhooting, they are no more ſo 
than other country gentlemen ; and if I may 
ſay it without incurring the penalties of ſcan- 
dalum magnatum, thoſe diverſions are much 
more innocent and laudable than gaming and 
whoring; vices to which the good folks of 
Sutton are ſtrangers——There has been but 
one kept miſtreſs in the place theſe forty years, 
and ſhe was treated with ſo much contempt 
by the virtuous ladies of Sutton, that ſhe de- 
camp'd as ſoon as her quarter was UP.—— 
As to there being no original pictures in its 
neighbourhood, it muſt certainly be a great 
miſtake, for the Earls of Suffolk and Berk- 
ſhire, Northampton, Ailsford, Dartmouth, 
and Donnegal, Lord Viſcount Weymouth, 
Lord Middleton of Middleton, Lord Digby, 
Sir Henry Harpur, Sir Lifter Holte, Sir 
Orlando Bridgeman, Sir Robert Burdet, Sir 
Robert Lawley, Sir Theophilus Biddulph, 
and Sir Harry Gough, have all of them ſeats 
in that neighbourhood, and ſome of them 
magnificent ones, and therefore very likely 
don't want magnificent furniture and good 
pictures. If the inhabitants of the five towns 
above-mentioned are taken in, there cannot be 
leſs than fifty or ſixty families within little 
more than an hour's ride of Sutton, who either 
do, or can keep equipages, 

In 
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In the deſcription of the church, he omits 
an handſome organ, and -the moſt material], 
tho” not handſomeſt monument; viz. that of 
Dr. Veſey, Biſhop of Exeter, and Lord 
Chancellor in King Henry VIIIth's time; 
(which has been a few years ago beautified by 
his Great Grand Nephew, Wyrely Byrch, Eſq;) 
the Patron and Founder of the town, which 

before was only a large village till he procured 

them a charter and a market, and the ex- 
traordinary privilege of ſixty acres of land in 
the park to every perſon that ſhould build an 
houſe at Sutton.———He is alſo miſtaken in 
the handſome monument he mentions, it being 
for Mr. Pudſey of Langley, who left co- 
heireſſes, one married to Low Folliot, who 
built the fine houſe in the park inhabited by 
Simon Luttrel, Eſq; and the other to William 
Jeſſon, Eſqj———It was built by William 
Wilſon, a handſome young maſon, at the 
expence of the ſorrowful widow, who, to re- 
pair the loſs of her dearly beloved Pudſey, 
married him; and to complete the farce, 
brought him up to town, where ſhe had intereſt 
enough to procure him the honour of knight- 
hood. On the King's aſking what eſtate the 
gentleman had, it was reply'd, that his lady 
had 8007. per ann. and he had 3; which was 
literally true, Sir William having no more 
than three pounds per annum of his own, as 
the income of her eſtate was ſpent in ſupport- 
ing her ladyſhip's dignity, 


Sir E 
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Sir William, on her death, very contentedly 
return'd to his old trade of a maſon, and 
uſed to iaugh at His title. As he was really 
much of a gentleman, and had behaved ex- 
tremely well during his proſperity, he was 
employ'd by all the gentlemen. in the neigh» 
bourhood ; and Lord Folliot not only kindly 
kept him, but let him work in an out-houſe 
at his feat at Caſtle- Bromwich. But the 
Lord and Lady Foliot thought it no diſgrace 
to have a. maſon for a father in law. The 
Jeſſon family, (who had nothing to brag of 
but the being deſcended' fram a Glover of 
Coventry who was knighted) took it in fo 
great dudgeon, that when Sir William apply'd 
for leave to be buried in the ſame vault with 
his beloved lady, they reiyled-it," for which 
Sir William was up with them, by ordering 
his body to be buried in the church yard. 
cloſe to the wall where the yault is; and 
againſt the wall is a handſomè oval monu- 
ment, very probably of ; his/z0wn. work, on 
which is recorded his humility. and love for 
his lady, and their ill-natur'd pride; for 
every perſon that goes te church to read it, is 
almoſt cloſe to the doo. 

am, Sir, your bumble Servant, 3 
| W. H. 

P. 8. Biſhop Veſey retired to Sutton, ot 
livd-in great ſplendor, ſpending 1500 J. per 
ann. (a vaſt ſum in thoſe days) at Moor- 
Hall, the ſeat of John Addyes, Eſq; many 


years ſince high ſheriff of the county. 
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By A G RIC OI. A. 


HE foil in the pariſh of Sutton- 
Coldfield is as oppoſitely different in 
its nature, as that of Bagſhot-Heath and the 
fruitful plains of Belvoir : The North and 
Weſt ſide of the town being partly ſandy, and 
partly a gravelly ſoil ; and that on the South 
ſide being tolerably rich and loomy, inclining 
to marl, which is alſo found to be very deep, 
and is uſed in great abundance upon lands in 
a different nature. The meadows are chiefly 
very bad, of a ſoil known here by the 
name of Peat, which is a black, barren earth, 
very voracious and deſtructive of manure : 
However it is in-ſome places the viſible decay 
of fallen trees, and is convertible to a double 
uſeful purpoſe; One, (we have already been 
told) is fire- fuel for the poor; the other is 
by burning it to aſhes for manure, according 
to the common methods uſed by the farmers 
in Berkſhire. However the farmers in general 
about Sutton cannot be prevailed upon to 
think any manure proper or profitable which 
their fore fathers did not uſe; nor are they 
_ poſſeſſed of ſo much humility as to think the 
ſcholar, the ſtranger, or the traveller capable 
of inſtructing them, and as 1gnorant are they 
of the principles of ſalts and vegetation, 
This 


1 
This proceſs of making and uſing Peat- aſhes 
has been try'd with a profitable effect by two 
or three of a more enterpriſing genius, which 
may probably in another century bring them 
into general uſe. 

Lime, we have been told, 1s. uſed injudi- 
ciouſly in great quantities to the detriment of 
the land : But it is plain the author under- 
ſtands Agriculture much leſs than his neigh- 
bours. It is very rare to hear a farmer or 
his landlord complain of his land being over 
limed. It is rather a cuſtomary practice for 
the owner to allow his tenant a certain ſtipu- 
lated ſum yearly to be laid out in Lime for the 
improvement of his eſtate; and in the Marly 
ſtiff land it is of manifeſt uſe and profit; and 
for that purpoſe it is fetch'd by farmers at a 
further diſtance from the kilns, and at a much 
larger expence than to Sutton ; (Chalk or 
Sea-ſhells, were they to be had, might pro- 
bably be made to anſwer the ſame end in an 
inferior degree), However, for the light, 
ſandy, and gravelly ſoil, Lime is not of that 
duration or utility; and the moſt ſenſible 
farmers begin to think the preſent increas'd 
expence of Limeing inaduquate to the profit. 
It may be obſerved, that Quick-Lime, tho? 
ſo exceeding hot and acrimonious, becomes 
when ſlaked of a quite different nature: A 
paradox underſtood by few. 

One of the moſt curious pieces of work- 
manſhip about this church has been omitted, 
C 2 which 
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which is the pulpit, an ornament elegantly. 


— 4 


neat, yet ſimple. 

The clock and chimes, t to d no worſe, 
are moſt ſhamefully neglefted. 

The organ is very ſmall, but very neat, and 
what is more, a very good.one; and we may, 
in juſtice to Mr. Alcock's merit, very juſtly 
boalt of being ſerved with church muſick 
full as well as our neighbours. Towards the 
ornaments and repairs of the church, the pre- 
ſent rector gave 1001. and his brother, who 
is curate, was at the expence of the organ. 
The excluſive expences amounted to about 


14001. which was s raiſed by ſale of the park 


timber. 

Henry VIII, at the requeſt of Biſhop Veſey, 
(who was, I think, tutor to one of the King's 
daughters) was a munificent founder to this 
place. The benefits ariſing to the poor 
from the free enjoyment of ſo large a tract of 
incloſed ground, abounding, with wood and 
water, if properly exerciſed and preſerved 
according to the intention of the doner, would 
have been very great and valuable: But it 
has happened, that vaſt quantities of wood 
and timber have been ſold and diſpoſed of, 
and many of the vallies, which are by far 
the moſt valuable part of the waſte land, have 
been granted away by the body corporate to 
ſaverat of their own aldermen or members, 
and others, for the making of pools and other 
purpoſes.— How far theſe grants, made 


by 
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by truſtees for the poor, with rents reſerved 
to, and enjoyed by themſelves, are legal and 
valid, may, if litigated, admit of a diſpute. 

There hath alſo lately been incloſed 48 
acres of land out of the ſaid park by the uni- 
verſal conſent of the inhabitants, and ratified 
by parliament, at a certain annual rent for 
ever, in order to accommodate Simon Lut- 
trell, Eſq; who is now building, or rather 
finiſhing a noble houle, commanding a very 
extenſive proſpect, and in the higheſt taſte, 
on the ruins of one formerly begun by Lord 
Folliot for a hunting ſeat. 

It has been objected by many that the 
houſe is too large and valuable for the 
ſituation, the lands ſurrounding it being 
extremely barren, and the eſtate belonging 
to it but ſmall in compaſs, and withal 
deſtitute of both wood and water, except 
only what the park affords, to which it is 
contiguous, To this it may be anſwer'd, 
that this gentleman has a good eſtate of rich 
lands within five miles diſtance; that the 
ſalubrity of the air makes amends for the 
infertility of the ſoil; that it lies in the 
centre of the kingdom, and upon the road 
leading from London to Ireland, where he 
hath alſo another very fine eſtate that he hath 
lately purchas'd ; Bracebridge-pool, a fine 
piece of water of forty acres, inviron'd by 
two woods, and within half a mile's diſtance 
vor his houſe, which is a very deſirable - 


addition; 
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addition; and it may be added to all this, 
that his family is ſo very large and numerous 
as to require no moderate ſized houſe for 
their reception; and I may I think, juſtly 
be allowed to pay the member of Wigan 
the ſame compliment in proſe, that a poet 
lately did in verſe to a neighbouring noble 
lord, on his building Hagley Hall, viz. 
“ That his houſe is a true emblem of his 
mind”: However I hope with a different 
effect; for his lordſhip miſconceived the 
poet's meaning, and reſented it z thinking he 
had charged him with a vaſtneſs of ambition, 
inſtead of a laudable greatneſs of ſpirit; a 
character equally and undeniably applicable 
to both our heroes in architecture. 

The next and moſt material priviledge 
annexed to this place, is the free grammar 
ſchool, which endowment is worth no leſs 
than 1401. per annum: Notwithſtanding 
which plentiful ſtipend, about thirty years 
ago 600 Il. was raiſed by ſale of the poor's 
timber out of the park, to build the preſent 
ſchool-houſe, which is capable of receiving 
fifty ſcholars, but for many years paſt has not 
been honour'd with one ſingle boarder. It 
was formerly, till within theſe 12 or 15 years, 
a ſchool of great repute, and was a ſeminary 
of learning for moſt of the gentlemens ſong 
in this part of the country. "Many ſcholars 
went with credit to the univerſities and to 
buſineſs, and did honour to their maſter, who, 
when 
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when in the vigour of Fi life, was both eapa- 
ble and active ; his ſcholars rather lov'd than 
fear'd him; he led them forward thro? the 
thorney path of learning with a parent's hand; 
he fed them with mother s milk; if he had 
then a fault, it was a profuſe generoſity, be- 
coming indeed the gentleman, but inconſiſtent 
with the ſchool-maſter. ' He was careſs'd and 
eſteem'd by rich and poor, till an unhappy 
event, and its unhappy conſequences, gradu- 
ally reduced his fame too low, too late to be 
recover'd. 

The cauſe is notorious ; but private or per- 
ſonal reflection is not my province: 7 love the 
man, yet the abuſe of ſo noble a publick 
charity deſerves publick attention. The pariſh 
3s intereſted in the education of the children, 
who are laterally ſent, even by the truſtees of 

this charity, to foreign ſchools at a great ex- 
pence. The commonwealth ; is injur'd by the 
deficiency of education in thoſe whoſe parents 
ſtations in life are unable to ſupport the ex- 
pence of ſending their chiidren elſewhere. 
Thus this great, this worthy foundation, is 

become almoſt a ſine-cure; and it is an 
alarming imputation upon the duty and in- 
tegrity of the truſtees, or others, who have a 
right of viſitation, that ſo glaring a proſtitu- 
tion ſhould be made of what is ſo obvious to 
their knowledge, and of what is ſo precious 
and ſacred in the ſight of all thoſe who have 


experienced either the utility or want of a 
liberal education. 


The 
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The regiſtering of. horſes with vouchers i 13 
not a cuſtom peculiar to Sutton fair: It might 
with more propriety have been told us, that 
the warden and ſociety walk in grand pro- 
ceſſion with a band of muſick, and publickly 
proclaim each fair, and the holding of a 
court of Pie-powder for hearing and Roles. 
mining diſputes and offences ariſing therein. 


One thing however is deſerving publick no- 


fice, That the inhabitants of Sutton, by 
expreſs grant from the crown under the ſaid 
charter, are Toll-free in all fairs and markets. 
The polite arts are as little admired and 
cultivated in this place, as perhaps in any 
of his majeſty's corporate towns in England; 


it is the centre of ſix markets, ſome + Rh 


are remarkable for their ſkill and ſucceſs 
in the iron and toy manufactories ; but (alas) 
at Sutton the ſpirit of trade has no exiſtance, 
and to determine what is the reigning taſte 
or darling paſſion of the people, we muſt 
conſult the infalliable oracle of every female's 
tea-table. 

I have by enquiry and ocular BREE en- 


deavoured to verify the aſſertion, that the 


ſolanum lethale is very common ; but in 
ſpite of induſtry or prejudice, I find it is very 
uncommon, and much more ſo than the 


| cynogloſſom (lethale) which has done more 


execution amongſt mortal men, thaa all the 
other poiſons upon earth, and which 
ſeems here to operate moſt wonderfully upon 
the 
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the paſſions, and peculiarly adapted to the 


eaſe of female minds. 

The delightful and healthful ſituation of 
Sutton, very aptly attracts the curioſity and 
reſidence of ſtrangers; yet there is one in- 
conveniency that ſeems to want redreſſing, 
as well for the eaſe and encouragement of 
the gentry, as for the benefit of the neceſſary 
tradeſmen. 

Proviſions here are upon an average, at 
leaſt 10 per cent. dearer than at five 
other market towns within five computed 
miles diſtance, (amongſt which is Coleſhill,) 
and which occaſions ſome gentlemen to reſide 
at Sutton without doing any real ſervice to 
the place. 

Was the game protected in Sutton as it is 
by Lord Middleton and other gentlemen on 
the confines of the pariſn, no place would 
abound with greater plenty; but to the 
ſhame of our magiſtrates and ſportſmen, there 
are a ſet of poachers who have for many 
years lived entirely by that publick and avow- 
ed profeſſion of deſtroying- the game, and 

who in deſpight and defiance of the laws, ſtill 
continue to keep dogs, ſnares, and nets, and 
therewith exerciſe their tolerated calling un- 
moleſted and undiſturbed ; and yet ſome few 
hares are always to be found; and there is no 
leſs than ſeven packs of hounds kept within 
five miles of this place. It may not here be 
uſeleſs to obſerve, that attempts have been 
D ſet 
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ſet on foot to prevent every man from courſing 

or ſhooting who is not legally qualified,” and 
this too ſpecially levelled againſt ſome repu- 
table tradeſmen, and people who go out merely 
for their diverſions, and that ſeldom : I there- 
fore beg leave to remind theſe reformers, that 
the way to preſerve the game is to execute the 

laws ſtrictly againſt night-poachers : That the 
deſign of the legiſlature was to ſuppreſs 
poaching, the parent of idleneſs, theft, and 
drunkenneſs ; and not to deprive the induſtri- 


ous tradeſman or farmer from a pleaſure, 


which the law of nature has made common 
to all: That all the arts and methods uſed 


by Day-Sportſmen, could never deſtroy the 
game here to a ſcantineſs; and whatever the 
law may be, any unreaſonable innovation 


upon the liberty of a Sutton alderman or 
freeholder, uninterruptedly Enjoyed from 32d = 


Henry VIII, to this time, might occaſion 


more trouble and reſentment than a wiſe gen- 
tleman would chooſe to bring upon himſelf; 
the way to retaliation being broad and 
open. 7 

Sutton, as well as other places, hath felt 
the fooliſh effects of an outrageous party zeal, 
A few years ago ſhe was under the prqſecu- 
tion of the crown for blindly intermeddling 
with matters relative to the ſtate, But Jaco- 
bitiſm is happily no more: Faction in politics 


has given place (here) to Private Diſcord, 
and Parochial Diſſentions. The Tythes being 


raiſed 


1 
raiſed beyond the uſual modus (paid by con- 
ſent) and equal to that paid by the beſt lands 
in the kingdom, has occaſioned great diſcon- 
tent and trouble. One cauſe is depending in 
the Exchequer for the recovery of Tythes 
from barren lands new cultivated; and the 
church having been pull'd down and re-built, 
and repair'd by the rector's ſingular authority, 
without the conſent of the church-wardens or 
veſtry, has given riſe to ſeveral ſuits in the 
_ eccleſiaſtical court, between the rector and 
corporation on one ſide, and the inhabitants 
on the other. Pity it is, that the ſame una- 
nimity, the ſame moderation and ſocial love, 
does not prevail at this hour, as in the days 
but lately paſt : But ſo it is, as Solomon tells 


us, Only by pride cometh contention.” 


The beſt method of cultivating our light land 
is not by taking four ſucceſſive crops, and to 
lie fix or ten years before it is broken up 
a-freſh : This is borrow'd from the manner 
of tilling the commonable fields, which is a 
very erronious method, and rarely practiſed 

by che farmer on his own private lands. 
Turnips and Barley are the moſt profitable 
produce of our lands, which if in good power, 
will alſo afford a ſubſequent crop of wheat or 
peas; and after that one crop (only) of 
ſpring corn with ſeeds. There are, indeed, 
various ways of management, but this one 
general rule prevails with the moſt experienced 
farmer, viz. That the fewer crops are taken 
8 at 
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at one courſe of tillage, the better ſo the land 
can be brought into order for laying down 
with ſeeds ; which land ſhould be broke up 
again the ſecond or third year at fartheſt 3 
the ſeeds then beginning to wear out, and 
the natural graſs not being ſufficient to pay 
for the land to lye longer untilled : And it is 
the practice of one of the moſt experienced 
judges in this neighbourhood, to have his 
land two years up and two years down; that 
is, two years in tillage, and two in clover; 
and fo on in a continued ſucceſſion, And 
this, I am confident, anſwers the purpoſe of 
light lands preferably to any other ; and for 
the truth of which I appeal to the Jodgraent 
of the ſage and wile. 

1 cannot ſay the people of this place are 
more vicious than in other places: They have 
a good reaſon to be otherwiſe, as far as the 
precept or example of their paſtors and 
magiſtrates can operate. But however it is a 
great miſtake, that only one miſtreſs hath 
ever been kept in Sutton. It would be 
deem'd as malicious as it is needleſs to charge 
particulars ; but I can with truth aſſert, that 
I hardly ever knew the town without one— 
One roof is well remembered to have con- 
tained three ſucceſſively ; and it may as truly 
be ſaid, there is one for more, now to be 
found. How many in this little place have 
lately undergone a trial of ſkill with Mercury, 
the phyſical gentlemen can beſt teſtify, How- 

ever 
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ever it ſhould be added, in honour to our vil 
rulers, that theſe things are only done in 
ſecret ; and from the known indefatigable 
zeal of the new elected warden in the cauſe of 
virtue and morality, we may expect to ſee a 
pleaſing reformation in the morals of the 
people committed to his charge now in a 
double capacity. And true it is, the town 
has no ſmall debt of gratitude to pay the 
gentleman whoſe office is expired, for his 
very becoming example, and for his ſuſtain- 
Ing it with a truly laudable dignity ; and in 

whom only the friendly neighbour, and a 
conſtant reſidence was wanting to e 
the deſirable magiſtrate. 

There is one ſtory concerning the late 
Sir William Wilſon and his wife, which the 
preceding anecdotes of his life has lately 
called to the mind of one who knew him. 
Sir William, a little before his death, being 
talk'd to by a friend, how hard and cruel it 
was in the Jeſſons family not to ſuffer him to 
be buried in their vault with his wife, made 
this facetious anſwer; * That it did not at 
« all concern him; for, ſays he, I will be 
“ buried on the outſide of the church, di- 
c rectly oppoſite the vault where my wife 
<« lies, and there will be only a ſingle ſtone 
wall betwixt us; and as I am a ſtone maſon, 
« there will be no kind of labour or difficulty 
in cutting my road thro' the wall to my 


cc 


« 


Pay 


« old bedfellow.” 


There 
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There are curioſities in the park (excluſive 
of black game and wild horſes) that have 
hitherto been omitted in this hiſtory; one of 
which is a ſpring called Rounton Well, a 
water remarkably cold, and which is quined 
round with ſtone, and diſcharges a prodigious 
current of water. This well of water is held 
very lightly in eſteem by the natives, but is 
greatly reſorted to by ſtrangers, who come 
from diſtant parts to drink and bathe in the 
ſame. It contains but a ſmall portion of ſalts, 
but has been known to cure ſome inveterate 
cutaneous and chronic diſeaſes, which had 
long baffled the beſt efforts of medicine: 
And this I have obſerved to ſucceed beſt in 
children, and in thin and lean ſubjects, and 
where the viſcera has been judged ſound. 
There is alſo found a kind of white ſand in 
one of the woods, which on being aſſay'd, 
is found to contain a conſiderable portion of 
ſilver, even ſufficient to defray the expence of 
collecting and working it. 
The rectory of Sutton is worth a clear 
4001. per ann. The parſonage-houſe is a 
good modern building, long accuſtom'd to 
hoſpitality, and to which belongs a tract of 
very fertile glebe land of about 5o acres, 
over part of which is a pretty proſpect of 
the town, thro' a viſto of lime trees, planted _ 
by the late moſt worthy rector; but there are 
adjacent brick-kilns that are rather a nuiſance 
to the habitation. EE 
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Within a mile of Sutton 1s a very antient 
feat called Moor Hall, where Biſhop Veſey 
(the father of this town) ſpent the remainder 
of his days in retirement; it is a very poor 
pile of building, without proſpect, or indeed 
any one beauty to recomend it to a man of 
taſte ; however it is a very valuable demeſne, 
the timber thereon being worth nearly the 
value of the land; it is now deviſed by the 
will of John Addyes, Eſq; to his nephew 
John Hacker, ſecond ſon of Andrew Hacket, 
Eſq; of Moxhall, in whom knowledge and 

| benevolence are eminently conſpicious. 

The greateſt ornament and addition to the 
buildings in the town of Sutton, 1s the houſe 
of William Jeſſon, Eſq; (moſt remarkable 
for its neatneſs of ſituation) and the more 
ſpacious and uſeful building, bought and 
inhabited by Joſeph Duncumb, Eſq; our 
late warden, who has ſpared no expence to 
render it elegant and commodious; it was 
built by Sir William Wilſon, and has a ſtone- 
bridge at its entrance, before which is a kind 
of a ſemi- circular court; it carries ſtill an air 
of antiquity in its front; and is rather made 
heavy to the ſight by a ſet of ſtone rails and 
banniſters, pedeſtals and urns, (above a 
ſtrong corniſh of ſtone-work) which if taken 
down, would greatly increaſe and improve 
the perſpective, and is in the opinion of 
- judges, an indifpenſable improvement. 

Thele two houſes are oppolite, and a great 
ornament to each other, 


The 
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The hiſtory of the Jeſſons family might 
properly have been continued to the preſent 
times; but the male line has undergone ſuch 
a mutilation and defection ſince the death of 
the late Pudſey Jeſſon, Eſq; of Langley, 
as to demand a decent veil from the hand of 
charity. The only female iſſue is ingrafted 
into the blood of a more antient family, 
being married to Charles Holte, Eſq; only 
brother and heir to Sir Liſter Holte, Baronet, 
whoſe title and eſtate (ſome part of which 
lies in Sutton) Mr. Holte's iſſue is likely to 
enjoy. More need not to be ſaid, than 
that he is eſteemed and toaſted by his country 


as an honeſt gentleman, which is as much as 


ought to be ſaid of any man whilſt living. 

T he antient ſeat of the Jeſſons at Langley, | 
is now inhabited by the Rev. Mr. Inge, 
brother of the late Theodore William Inge, 
Eſq; whoſe ſocial virtues and integrity of 
manners he amply inherits. 

I think it has not been mentioned that 
the preſent high ſteward, which is an office 
of high honour belonging to this corporation, 
is the Right Honourable Lord Middleton, 
who has ſince his election thereunto, ſhewn 
a peculiar reſpe& and compliment to the 
town ; his deputy is Mr. Edward Homer, 


a very reputable and worthy attorney, whoſe 
| houſe is little inferior to any in ſize or con- 


veniency. His predeceſſor was Mr. John 
Gibbons, a man of good natural abilitics 
and 
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and remarkably generous, and who fell an 
unfortunate victim to the enjoy ment of thoſe 
generous paſſions of the ſoul, which kept 
within due bounds, would have made his 
life as valuable and memorable, as his death 
was lamented by thoſe who knew the good- 
neſs of his heart. The buſineſs of a deputy 
ſteward is much the ſame of town clerks in 
other corporate or borough towns; he has 
the legal direction and management of the 
whole pariſh buſineſs; keeps a court of re- 
cord every three weeks for the tryal of civil 
actions, wherein they hold to bail for 408. 
and upwards; they alſo therein levy fines 
and ſuffer recoveries to barr dower, intails, 
and remainders; they hold ſeſſions, courts- 
| leets, and other cuſtomary courts ; and it is 
expresſly granted by their charter, that they 
ſhall have and exerciſe as much priviledge 
and power as the city of Coventry ; which 
however they do not, but commit felons to 
the county goal. There is one peculiar 
priviledge, that every inhabitant is a landed 
man, being always poſſeſs'd of a portion of 
land, which is drawn by ballot every four 
years. —No county officer can enter this 
franchiſe to arreſt, &c. without ſpecial 
licence. | 

There is alſo a peculiar cuſtom uſed by 


themſelves in electing their aldermen and 
magiſtrates, which has bitberto paſs'd un- 
noticed; beſides, that contrary to the exprels 
letter of their charter, they venture to chooſe 
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in foreigners as members of their body cor- 
porate, who might with equal propriety live 
at Penzance, or the Orkneys, as five miles 
out of the pariſh; and it may once for all 
be obſerv'd, that it was the will, deſign, and 
command of their royal founder, or rather 
of their mitred benefactor, (who alſo en- 
deavoured to eſtabliſh the woollen manufactory 
here) by every poſſible act and inſtitution, 
to render the town of Sutton flouriſhing and 
| Populous. This appears by the whole ſcope 


and tenor of their charter, and by the many 


priviledges therein granted to all inhabitants 
whatever, without any diſtinction. Priviledges 
and inducements, which if legally diſpenc'd 
and enjoy'd, might before this day, have 
rendered the pariſh of Sutton-Coldfield as 


flouriſhing and populous, as the neighbouring 


town of Birmingham. . 
To obtain a compleat and true hiſtory of 


any place, it is abſolutly neceſſary to correct 


the errors of thoſe who are miſinform'd. 
This will excuſe any contradiction of what 
other gentlemen may have ſaid of this ſubject. 

Cheſter lies farther diſtant from Coleſhill 
than Birmingham by ſeveral miles; nor does 
the high road leading from London to 
Cheſter thro* Coleſhill] go nearer to Birming- 
ham than Sutton-Coldfield, (thro' which is 
the neareſt and direct road ;) whence it follows, 
that the Cheſter carriers do not ſupply Sutton 
in their way to Birmingham : There are 


indeed ſome horſe-fiſhmen who ſupply all 
the 
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the towns up the Cheſter road, as far as 


Litchfield z and if any fiſh remains unſold, 
it is at laſt brought as far as Sutton ; and 

which is often farther than it will bear car- 
riage : There are alſo ſome fiſhmen who go 
thro* this place with freſh-water fiſh from 
the Trent, and ſometimes with ſea-fiſh from 
Lincolnſhire, in their way to Birmingham, 
which is by much the moſt plentiful market; 
it being alſo ſupplied with oyſters, herrings, 
Sc. from Briſtol, and with fine ſalmon from 
the Severn. And one great conveniency 


attending Sutton is, the conſtant and daily 


paſſing of carriages and people, by whom. 


the better neceſſaries of life may be ſent 


for, which our own town does not afford. 

No place formerly was more noted for 
hard drinking than Sutton; ſcarce a night 
happen'd but moſt of the better ſort of 


people aſſembled together, either at the 


public, or ſome of their own private houſes, 
to ſpend the evening, which was generally 
done in a very jovial manner. The ladies 


had a good aſſembly; the bowling- green 
then flouriſhed, and there the neighbouring 


gentlemen reſorted : The only ambition was, 


who had the beſt tap of ale, and tco often 
who could drink of it longeſt ; bur in this, 
as in other things, one extream ſucceeded 


another. A green there is, —ſupported not 


for ſocial pleaſure, but forcharity:—Theaſſem- 
blies are no more: Dear harmlefs quadrille, . 

once adored, is now wholly neglected: Viſits 
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of forms ' ſupply the place of free and 
friendly intercourſe ;—jealouſly has ſuperceded 
confidence and brotherly love;—And upon 
the whole, no place has, in the ſpace of a 
dozen years, undergone a greater revolution 
and that with this one ſingle advantage, —I 
mean the health of individuals, who now 
drink, if they drink at all, in dark obſcurity. 

Publick nuiſances are certainly an object 
of animadverſion; the laws are ſufficiently 
ſalutary and ſtrong againſt vagrants and 
beggars; for theſe, Sutton is a moſt noted 
rendezvous; ſcarce a night comes in the 
year, but they are harboured by a houſe 
tolerated by licence, and connived at againſt 
law ; and ſuch only are theſe itinerant lodgers 
who are the direct objects of the civil power. 
Perhaps no one better ſervice could be done 
to the commonwealth towards the prevention 
of idleneſs and theft, than an active execution 
of the vagrant act, and a total ſuppreſſion of 
beggars, who are a national reproach, and 
whom every ſubject has a right, (with a 
reward) to apprehend; and how a juſtice 
or peace officer can reconcile it to his oath 
and duty, to ſee beggars and vagrants paſs 
unmoleſted, whom he is commanded by 
law to apprehend, is to me incomprehenſible. 

That unanimity and every ſocial virtue 
may prevail over the minds of each indivi- 
dual member, of this little community, is, 
and ſhall be, the ſincere wiſh and endeavour 


of their brother and friend. 
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